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number do not. Children are reared in environments that teach three 
life views—that the objective of life is to work hard, sacrifice the 
joys of the moment, and indulge in rigorous self-discipline so that 
one can achieve the highest competence of which one is capable; that 
a primary means to happiness is to find a secure job that 'provides 
adequately for one's subsistence and self-respect; and that life is a 
struggle and society a jungle. All children, whatever their 
background, must learn three things if they are to live full and 
meaningful lives*-discipline, the ability to use that which is 
oneself effectively; control, tlie ability to cope with and find one's 
place within the environments of which one is a part; and meaning, 
the ability to find satisfaction through one's understanding, to 
select values and behave in accordance with value systems, and to 
promote moral concerns that are designed to help make living 
worthwhile. Three recommendations are offered for the achievement of 
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PREFACE 



This Bulletin was edited fron a keynote address delivered by 
Dr. Keith Goldhaimier to the First Annual Oregon Association for the 
Study of Curriculum Development (OASCD) Symposium on Education at 
Corvallis, Orego:-?, on October 8, 1976. In it, Goldhannmer describes 
what he views as the dllemnas faced by scl.^.ool personnel today in at- 
tempting to meet the needs of "all children of all people," and sug- 
gests ways in which schools can do a better job of preparing all chil- 
dren to assume effective, meaningful roles in society. 

Dr. Goldhammer, currently Dean of the College of Education, 
Michigan State University, is recognized as a leader on the interna- 
tional educational 5cene. While in the University of Oregon College 
of Education he was director of the Field Training and Ser\ace Bureau 
and largely responsible for charting its current thrust , He also is 
the former superintendent at Bandon and fonner Dean of the School of 
Education at Oregon State University. 

Kenneth A. Erickson 
, Executive Secretary 
Oregon School Study Council 
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amiCUUM IMPERATIVES 
KB MEANINGFUL EDUCATION 

The last time I was in Oregon, I was driving along that fabulously 
beautiful stretch of coast jixst north of Newport, \^4ien I heard the 
radio announcer introduce the next selection entitled, 'The lovir^ was 
easy— it's the living that's hard!" That may not be a bad thane song 
for those of us vA\o are engaged in the tremendously conplex process of 
education, particularly 'those aspects j3f education which are most di- 
l-ectly associated with helping children viho are growing to maturity in 
these troubled times find ways in which they can build a healthy soci- 
ety. 

At least three times during my career as a teacher in /s^on, I 
had opportunities to step out of the daily sti^gles in order to study 
and explore wiiat was hapi:)ening to education in this state and nation. 
On the one hand, I saw the tremendous acconplishments, frequently so 
routine that they go unnoticed. I saw the vast potential and the re- 
fined and highly developed capabilities of our teachers and our schools. 

I 

But, on the other hand, I also observed our deficiencies, which are all 
too frequently paraded in front of the American people by an over- 
zealous press v^ich seens at times nx^re interested in seeking sensa- 
tional headlines than in paying attention to responsible sources of in- 
formation. And deficiencies sometimes pointed out in the press are 
there! For every child \*io is properly educated, there is another who 
is not. The tragedy lies in the tact that everyone can be educated! 
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Schooling cx)hstitut6s an inportaiit part, of the lives of every 
family in our cxxmiunities. Children spend most of their waking hours 
in school, and wlien children are in school, most of the family life re- 
volves around their school activities. Parents want their children to 
be included among the better achievements of the schools rather than 
among the failures. We, as teachers and administrators, would like to 
have zero-failure records for cur schools. But there are numerous in- 
congruities and anomalies in our educational system. There are dis- 
crepancies between \*at we say we intend to acconplish and v^toit our 
school system permits tis to acconplish. The American school s3'stem has 
been dedicated to the education of all children and youth. But that, 
dedication has not been turned into reality for countless numbers of 
children. It is desirable that we who are the chief custodians of , 
schools lor the public look at the differences between our b-^pes and 
aspirations, on the one hand, and our actual operations and accomplish- 
ments, on the other. 

Anonalies in the Educational Systan 

For example, it is clear that the majority of our children acquire 
functional literacy in all of the basic skills. But it is also clear 
from the hard, evidence that a large number do not, and that those who do 
not learn tOr read and ^Arite constitute the main body of people \^^o do not 
adequately cope with the demands made upon them by modem living. These 
people produce the social pathologies w^iich disrupt normal societal 
processes. A huge amount of human unhappiness and despair is reflected 
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ill rhis group, vjhxle an enormous amount of society's resources must be 
.allocated to deal with their problems. Justly or not, people' blame the 



schools for these failures, and the truth is that we could ovei'cone most 
of these educational deficiencies with our present educational technolo- 
gies. In the present state of our knowledge are the means to turn these 
failures into ;successes within the scope of the present responsibilities 
of the schools. 

A second anomaly exists in the fact that the vast majority of our 
cMldren do Ijecome functional, law-abiding and constructive citizens of 
our society. But a large number do not. They, too, become a severe 
problan for the majority to deal with. The property and safety of all 
citizens is threatended by the failures of the few. Vast amounts of 
property are destroyed — vandalized — by those who don't become effective 
citizens, and large amounts of money that could be used mor^ jonstruc- 
tively are needed both to take corrective action to fepair the damage 
done and to provide remedial and custodial care for those \^se behicvior 
is such that they cannot be allowed freely to negotiate in regular soci- 
ety. ?.'he tiiith is that we know how to handle seme of these problems 
through tiducation, but the educational treatment is expensive — not as 
expensive as remedial and custodial treatment, but more expensive than 
the iioimal pz'ocesses of education. Our coninunities haven't given us the 
rooney to do the job, for the nx)st part, and both the broader sr')c.iety and 
educators arg'ae to \\^iether or not it is fundamentally a job'/)f the 
schools to help these cases becxjme effective, participating, contribut- 
ing citizens. 

A third ancmaly lies in the fact that most students do become em- 
ployable arid Qi) develop the skills that are required, to hold and to 
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perform their jobs satisfactorily. But a very large number do not, and 
those do not becane public charges of great personal tragedy to 
themselves and to their families and an enornx)Us expense to the state. 
Most unhappiness and misery among the adult population arises either 
•frcm the failure to become satisfactorily employed or the failure to be 
enploytxl in a career or vocation that is personally satisfying, person- 
ally meaningful to the individual. The truth is that we know how to 
correct the situation if society would provide the jobs and if the cur- 
riculum of the schools were realistically geared to the vocational and 
career development needs of a hundred percent of 'the student population. 

If we wanted to, we could continue to add significantly to the 
list of anonalies that we observe among the practice, the potential, 
the accarplishments and the needs — the societal and personal needs— -of 
our educational system. Most of the anomalies which we WDu''d uncover 
could be at least partially resolved by our having more money I for more 
sophisticated professional services, but I don't believe that money is 
our chief need. We could remove some of these anomalies rigfrt now with- 
in our present resources if we adapted schools appropriately to deal 
with the essential human and societal problems of children growing to 
maturity under the stressful conditions of modern living. To change 
our theme song slightly, we have found that '*the rhetoric has been easy, 
but the adjustments are hard." 

A ferw years ago as I was trying to sort out my thinking on what 
education is all about, I decided that I needed to look closely at the 
populations who were the "clients" of the schools, the children who 
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were to be educated, r^ardless of where they came from in oui' society 
8(nd what the future might hold for them. I reviewed and tried to syn- 
thesize a great deal of research and clinical studies, and I finally 
telescoped what all of this meant to me into three general, but dis- 
cretely different, life views of children in our schools. Upon the 
basis of this analysis, I tried to see if I could interpret vrtiat the 
schools could fundamentally do for all of the children of all of the 
people. 

In OUT society, all of the children of. all of the people are re- 
quired by law to attend school. The courts have said that, by virtue 
of the Constitution of the United States, all of the children of all 
of the people have a right not only to be educated but to have equal 
access to those elducationa]. benefits which ai'e designed to help them 
become fully capacita||fed and effective human beings. In tb- light of 
the American system of values, in the light of the Constitution and the 
laws of this great ccmnonwealth, in the light of how our democratic 
institutions have been formed and theii* responsibilities interpreted 
by the courts of the land, educators have a moral, a political and a 
professional obligation to develop the educational programs, strategies, 
ajad technologies essential for helping all of the children of all of 
the people cope with the problems of living ahd find their places in 
society, There is an abundance of evidence that our society expects 
the schools to help every child achieve the fulf illinent and satisfac- 
tions wliich come from knowing tliat he or she can effectively perform 
the responsibilities and obligations of adulthood. 
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I want to present these three life views and then raise some ques- 
tions about what the curriculum of t ^ future should be for all of the 
children of all of the people vAio come to the schools to be educated. I 
should say at the outset that I don*t like systems for the classification 
of human beings, ^^ether children or adults, but such classification is 
a convenient way of synthesizing a great deal of research and analysis. 
I do not present these three life views as stereotypes, nor dp I intend 
to characterize any class ^ ethnic, religious, or racial group. I present 
them tO' show the range of human needs to v^ich the schools must relate, 
and to ^elp provide classifications by A^iiich relevant data can be organized. 

Life Views and the Curriculum 

In the first group are those children who are reared in an environ- ' 

I 

ment which encourages them to believe that- the objective of xife is to 
work hard, sacrifice the joys of the nxxnent, and indulge in rigorous 
self -discipline so that they can achieve the highest competence of which 
they are capable. As a reward for sacrifices they made when they were 
young, in adult life they may gain positions of high social prestige and 
acquire great economic rewards. The home environments in \A\ich these 
children glow to maturity are replete with the kinds of things which are 
valued within the school. They see their parents enjoy, use, and prize 
those things that are the objects of instruction in school. In striving 
to achieve their own adulthood, they see that mastery of school subjects 
will lead also to their independence, affluence and satisfaction. 

Children who have learned to live in this environment and accept 
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its values and /aspirations tend to become the schools' intellectiuU 
elite, the high achievers, the winners of prizes and awards, the models 
of accanplislTnent who bring honor and prestige to the school, and the 
highly motivated v*io go on to college and graduate schools. They tend 
to become fiercely competitive, aggressively individualistic, disdain- 
ful of those with lesser capacities for achievenent , and vocal in theijt' 
demands for a curriculum adapted particularly to their own needs. Their 
demands are reinforced by their parents who generally occupy positions 
of prestige and influence in the community. It is from, the, power -seekers 
of this gioup that most of the members of school boards and other govern- 
mental agencies are recruited. Children are aware of the statuses of 
their pai^ents, who stress that their achievonents are the result of 
their conformity to the requironents of the school. The children have 
been made aware that similar behavior will reap the same re '''^do. 

As closely attuned to the values held by educators as these young- 
sters and their parents are, they frequently cause difficulties for 
school personnel. First, these parents generally provide opportunities 
for their children which either interfere with the school routines or 
v^ich extend the experiences related to school studies far beyond the 
matching ability of the school. It is hot unconmon for the parents of 
these children to view teachers as inexperienced, limited in their 
cultural understandings, dull, uninspired, and untalented. Children 
take the attitudes of their parents, and it is often difficult for 
teachers to maintain their "control" and "authority" over these chil- 
dren. 

12 
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Second, these children come from homes vAxere they are prized for 
wtiat they accomplish more than for viiat they thanselves ai-e. The hone 
is frequently parent-centered. Because of the range of social and pro- 
fessional activities in v^ich they engage, parents may have little^ time 
for their children, even though they support them lavishly. These 
children frequently rebel against their parents, school,- and society. 
These are the students \^4io are most likely to "cop out," seek excite- 
ment through drugs, become weary of the super -conformist requirements 
of their homes and schools, and join the counter-culture. 

The second group of children are reared in an environment from 
vvhich they learn that a primary means to happiness is to find seciare 
jobs 'which provide adequately for their subsistence, viiich permit them 
to enjoy modestly seme of the luxuries and most of the comforts of life, 
and which enable them to live in self-respect without imposTrg upon 
their neighbors. Their life styles dictate that they should be able to 
provide for emergencies and be self-sufficient , but excessive drive or 
ambition, or wanting too much, le^ to conflict and tension. It is 
better to let others assume the "hazardous" positions of leadership in 
human affairs. For the most part these children enjoy the love and con- 
cern of their i:)arents, wlio generally lack excitement in their own occu- 
pations and have time to center their concerns on their children. 
Their parents ask little of them and are satisfied if they obtain 
affection and proper behavior in return. Like their parejits, these 
children avoid conflict. They tend to be followers, not leaders. They 
tend to be accepting and yielding. They infreciuently ciuestlon tradi- 
tional values. As far as reasona])le, they conform to ex))ectations held 
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for them. They "play the game" according to the rules. They belong to 
the crowd, and become part of the silent majority. Only when they feel 
endangered or insecure do they feel impelled to defend their statuses 
or to indulge in social action. 

These children and theii' parents seek a continuing equilibrium, 
and only in crisis can they be so moved that they develop strong feel- 
ings on social issues. Seme of these children have witnessed their 
pai-ents, with seemingly no relief from their frustrations, become the 
dupes of demagogues, even impelled to acts of violence contrary to 
their basic valiies. 



These children perform average or below work in sschool. They find 
school dull and routine, primarily because their homes generally do not 
provide the intellectual stimulation essential for high success in 
school. Girls generally do better than boys, Tiie girls h^^- - been 
reared to conform to the expectations which others have for them, and 
their models are their mothers, their female relatives,- and the female 
teachers in school. The boys have been guided by their fathers to re- 
spect strength, athletic skill, acconplishment through physical effort. 
They have also been taught by their exanplars that intellectual endeav- 
ors may be effeminate. They stay in school because of the activity 
programs and the ccnpulsion of the law. These children have learned to 
value the concrete, the specific, and the iimiediate, and to avoid the 
ambiguities associated with the intellectual or the long-range. In 
school they prefer the general to the college preparatory curriculum, 
and they have a tendency to fit into programs tb^t provide iirmediate 
Job payoffs. 
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School and the society of wiiich they are a part catch these stu- 
dents, • particularly the males, in a serious bind. Their capabilities 
are such that they could succeed in school, and many do gain honors 
through the athletic route. But their culture leads them to at least 
passive resistance to the primary purpose for which school was estab- 
lished, namely the processing of all students for college entry. The 
result is that many of these students drop out before graduation. In 
early adult life, when economic pressures to support a growing family 
become intense, they frequently express deep-seated regret that schools 
did not prepare them more adequately for better jobs. 

Our third group of children is reared in an environment through 
which they learn that life is a struggle and society a jungle. They 
take what they can get, regardless of wtoit means, and they fiercely 
guard what little they have, for there are always those about them vAio 
are, in their view, quick to exploit them, to use them for their own 
ends, to take unfair advantage of them, to hold them down so that oth- 
ers might rise. They are suspicious of people v*io are different, who 
have opportunities to uiiich they do not have access, or ^o have pos- 
sessions, comforts, and luxuries which their guardians cannot afford. 
Weakness, tiniidity, and fear are dangerous personal characteristics; 
these characteristics have resulted in exploitation, denial, discrimina- 
tion, and mistreatment. 

The nights of hunger and cold, drab and dirty surroundings, frag- 
mentation, brutality and uncertairity of human relationships, disorgani- 
zation of family life, inconsistency of affection, early experiences 
with deprival, discrimination, and want — all help to shape these 
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childi-en to feel that there is no friendship, no compassion, no tr\ist, 
no abiding premise, no st alee in society WDrth defending. 

Experiencing uncertainty and instability in their hemes, these 
children find it difficult to endure the schedules, passivity, ambigu- 
ous demands, and intellectual requirements of the school. The school 
is a strange and foreign environment for them. The "legitimated arti- 
facts" of the school are not part of the environments of their homes, 
and the activities in wiiich they are asked to participate in school, 
and for wiiich they must acquire ceitain skills, ai-e not the ax:tivities 
in which the significant adults in their lives engage. Requirements of 
the social setting outside of the school are discordant with the require- 
ments of the social setting within the school. Unready for the disci- 
pline, the routines, the expectations of scheduled activities when the 
law says that they niust start school, these children tend t- drop be- 
hind their more fortunate peers and never catch up. To than, the 
school experience means further selfnlevaluation, failure, alienation, 
and despair. 

Quick to hui't, hard to understand the proffered gentle hand, dis- 
trustful of those v^io \vc>'v:: <^ive (for to them this, is a taking world), 
bom to endui-e the constant presence of human wastage, bankruptcy, mis- 
treatment, and indifference, these children, too, can bdcome in adult- 
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liood-the prey of opportunistic leaders. Their parents rarely, if ever, 
become respected carmunity leaders, physicians, lawyers, school board 
members, teachers, or policemen. Society legitimates' the same hopes 
and aspirations for them as it does for more favored children, bat it 
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fails to give them the means for fulfillment of their dreams. Obviously, 
sane individuals rise above the limitations of their environment. Sane ^ 
iTxxiify the requirements of their environments, but they are the stronger 
ajid the more persistent. However, few can forget the struggles through 
which they gained their ends. 

The challenge for today ^s educator iji dealing with all of these 
"types" of children is to develop programs to assist every child in be- 
coming an effective participant in the society in which he/she lives. 
The diversities among children are obviously great, but are they so great 
that there is little, if anything, that can be done to develop the contnon- 
alities upon wtiich educators can fomralate a sound approach to the educa- 
tion of all of the children of all of the people? 

I think there is such conmonality — it is found in basic human needs 
and human nature. Let us look at the primary requirements ^'-^iposed upon 
children if they are to have the opportunities to achieve fulfillment 
through their involvement in the activities of the canminity. 

Elements of Educational Imperatives 

First, they must be able to use their basic inheritance as human be- 
ings effectively to achieve their purposes. Each human being, at birth 
and throughout his life, is a mass of potentialities. The job of educa- 
tional institutions, either formal or informal, is to help all children 

I. 

and adults turn their potentialities into capabilities. We are told that 
human beings generally use very little of their potentialities. The dif- 
ference between genius aiid the ordinary person might very well be in the 
degree to which latent potentialities are turned into capabilities. 
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Most educators — and parents, too — think of schools in terms of the 
development of cognitive pxDtentialities of children. But cognitive 
developnent is only one source of the humaa energy that activates liv- 
ing beings. Each child has an emotional," a feeling, an imagining, an 
aesthetic and a religious or spiritual existence as well as a cognitive 
one. The coribination of all of these spheres of existence constitutes 
not only the proper but also the essential concern of schools. The 
first task of school is to help every child learn to Use effectively 
that \^ich is the totality of his or her essence as a human being to 
achieve his/her purposes. I call this discipline . Discipline consti- 
tutes the transition of potentialities into capabilities. Discipline 
ans that individuals are masters over themselves and can muster re- 
sources — have trained their resources — to cope with the necessities and 
problems of exis^tence. Without this ability, no child; vA\e'\2r caning 
from the most favored or the most deprived environment, can hope to 
develop as an effective participant. Probably the greatest source of 
lack of fulfillment among human beings is that failure to achieve the 
state of discipline that enables them to recognize that they can do; 
that they can be successful; that they have not wasted thanselves and 
failed to t:ike advantage of opportunities available to them. 

But the human being is not an end sufficient unto itself. An in- 
dividual mist not only adapt to and cope with various environments, but 
must be able to exercise seme personal control over those environments, 
I call tbis second elen^ent control . We live in physical, social, cul- 
tural, political, aesthetic, and spiritual environments. Hov/ do we . 
deal with all of these environments? How do we gain our ends within 
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the parameters and the dynrjnics of alJ, of these environments? We 
frequently hear the phrase, "against natui-e." I suspect that we are 
saying that there is some internal Ic^ic or necessity that one must 
master in order essentially to understand how to survive within, how to 
cope with, how to use those environments within nature to help human- 
kind to live ever more fruitfully and happily. An individual who neither 
knows nor has the ability to control the environment will either con- 
tribute to the destruction of those environments or will be helplessly 
adrift within them — or both. < 

For all of our scientific knowledge, we still ha,ve maeie a "garbage 
heap" of the physical environments of which we are a part. Some will 
say tliat scientific knowledge is an essential part lOf the curriculum. 
But tha^.t depends upon hew we use the scientific knowledge which we 
accumulate. We have used it to exploit our resources, to ^ ;ild 
environment-destroying machines, to contaminate the atmosphere, to pol- 
lute our streams and lakes, and to. accumulate vast populations at cen- 
ters of industry and cormerce who turn their environments into a social 
jungle which is almost impossible to save for decent human existence. 
I think it says somewhere in the Bible that it avails one nought if he 
gains the whole universe but loses his soul in the process. We have 
become super -<x)gnitive giants, our knowledge is extensive, but because, 
we have not used our knowledjge effectively to control, to preserve, to 
maintain, to purify our environments,, we might well make this planet — 
possibly the only source of intelligent life at present in the total 
universe — uninhabitable. The priests and scholars of all ages have 
viewed the development of so-called intelligent life as one of the 
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greatest achievements of creation* It may have turned out to be one of 
the greatest mistakes of creation, as that intelligence is misused. 

And that reflection leads us to the third element of cannon needs 
of all of the children of all of the people. What kinds of Machiavel- 
lian monsters do we create by the power that we give tlirough accumula- 
tion of knowledge and acquisition of skill? Like poor Dr. Faustus, 
perhaps we sell our souls everlastingly to the devil, without even 
gaining the benefit of a love affair with Helen of Troy! I call this 
third element meaning . Meaning refers to the capability to interpret, 
to seek values and understandings that go beyond the mere figments of 
the concrete, that provide internalized syntheses of cognitive aware- 
ness, feelings, recognitions, awarenesses, concern — and whatever else 
might be pertinent to the completion of the hiiman being as an intelli- 
gent, awaae, concerned, conpassionate , dodicated, and effec'^vc creature 
vAio lives for more than self. It probably isTi''t cognitive intellect 
as much as the ability to derive meanings and act on values and under- 
s1.andings tliat separates the human being frcm the rest of the animal 
world . 

Here, then, are the three cormonalities that dictate educational 
in^xjratives if we are to help children and adults live full and meaning- 
ful lives: discipline — the ability to use that which is oneself effec- 
tively; control— the ability to cope with and find one's place within 
the environments of v^iich one is a pai't ; and meaning— the ability to 
find satisfactions through one's understanding, the ability to select 
values and behave in accordance with value systems and to promote moral 
concerns that ar3 designed to help mal<e living worthwhile. 
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The question I have to ask in this context is, Can the schools ful- 
fill their obligations and effectively perform their functions within 
this society if they are net fundamentally concerned with these issues, 
as I have defined them, of discipline, control, and meaning? We have 
seemed to develop curriculum or programs of study that say, "Here it 
is! Regardless of the conditions of youth or the environmental needs 
in v^ich this curriculum is offered." We have said that the only 
thing the schools can do is provide information, and that how one ac- 
quires that information and uses it is a private affair. But, we had 
better recognize that the public is becoming aware that if the acquisi- 
tion and use of knowledge are totally private affairs, there is no 
justification for public support. The question is being raised in 
government as well as among broader publics. We see in higher educa- 
tion decisions being made to transfer increasingly larger chants of 
financial support to individuals who, presumably, are the exclusive 
beneficiaries of the process. The same syndrome is also beginning to 
appear in educational support of K-12. 

I believe that the only supportable "products" of schools in a 
danocratic society ^are individuals who have found that the knowledge 
and skill which they have acquired are instrumental In their ability: 
1) to use their human essence effectively; 2) to control, cope with, 
conserve and use wisely the environments of which they are a part ; and 
3) to find personally and socially constructive meanings through the 
activities and associations which occur through their living in a 
danocratic society. 
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The essential question for this conference -was posed as, 'THow far 
will the pendulum swing?" I am concerned about this analogy to our 
educational needs today. We educators have to raise fundamental ques- 
tions about the processes and programming of education to determine the ^ 
degree to v^ich we can prevent swinging back and forth from one educa- 
tional fad to another, or from one philosophical position to another. 
The fundamental questions are: What is education for? Who is to bene- 
fit? How is society to benefit? How can we most fittingly use the ■ 
knowledge and skill of teaching in order to fulfill our professional 
and social obligations? 

This is the point v*iere the "living gets hard." I am reminded of 
. the great United States senator v/ho was ruthless in dealing with his 
subordinates. He had an unusually capable speech writer who was gross- 
ly undei-paid. One day the senator airosantly reprimanded ^'lo speech 
writer *for aaiving for a rrdse and told him to finish the speech on 
which he was working, for he had to l^ave for his engagement rather 
soon. The writer finished the speech, knowing full well that the 
senator would not look at the maniascript before rising to the^ podium. 
The senator read a iTost elegant and conpassionat^ analysis of the basic 
human and social problems of our society. He became enthralled with 
the poetry of his rhetoric, and thought possibly he should give his 
assistant more money. At the botton of a page he read, eloquently, to - 
the fully attentive audience, "But these problems can be solved, and I 
would liJke to propose these solutions to you today." He expectantly 
turned the page, and found written in red ink in his speech writer's 
personal hand, "Now, you arrogant cheapskate, you ^ re on your own!" 
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I presume that it is at this point that I am e?5)ected to make 
recarmendations for solving the dilenmas I have posed. I have three. 

Reconnendations for Action 

First, it has been apparent for sane time that current curriculum of 
schools, particularly of the secondary schools, is not very realistic in 
meeting the needs of the school population. Elementary school teachers 
learned a long tinie ago that t.ie content of studies was ^instrumental in 
meeting the developmental needs of their pupils. They developed mul^.i- 
disciplinary approaches and centered the studies around themes or problems 
wiiich were significant to children in helping them develop the discipline, 
control, and meanings which they required. Our secondary school curricu- 
lum has reinained primarily oriented toward academic subject matter, wtiich 
is meaningful to scholars and in accordance with the medieval curriculum 
which established the tradition, but high school students have neither the 
need nor, for the most part, the interest in following the acadanic pattern 
as an end in itself. It is curious, for exanple, that we have continued 
to teach four years of high school English and haven't made many changes in 
course content since I ^vas in school decades ago, even though we have rec- 
ognized that many of our high school^^aduates leave school with poor con- 
mand of the fundamentals of speaking, writing, and even reading. We have 
concentrated upon sophisticated literary studies, but reading tastes don't 
seem to liave been very much improved. As a former English teacher I can 
say this, tlit 'it would not be presiiiiptuous of ine to say it iibout other 
subjects as welL 

Our first imperative is to develop a mu] ti-disciplinai7 approach to 
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content that includes the vast areas of knowledge \^4aich maturing indi- 
viduals need for discipline and control as I have used those terms. 
Content needs to be orgaiii2/3d around the fundamental issues of living 
in the contemporary world. It needs to assure that the knowledge and 
skills \\4iich are sought are attained and of use in helping young people 
become capacitated, contributing, participating and knowledgeable members 
of society. Educators should seek to help individuals so that they can 
perform effectively in society and can gain their fulfillnient frcm the 
recognition that they are canpetent; they can assume their responsibili- 
ties with integrity; they can, do! This is not a dream. It is being done 
in some of our most effective programs. Teachers with diverse academic 
orientations should form teams and show how their areas of specialization 
relate to helping students grow into effective participants in the comnu- 
nity. They should become specialists in how to use their ^'.v.ids of aca- 
cj^ic competence instrumentally, so that their students become knowledge- 
able, effective citizens upon graduation. 

Second, I think it is imperative that we develop standards of 
achievement A^^ich indicate how well students acquire knowledge and skills 
needed for having discipline over themselves, effective control over^_' 
their environments, and meaningful understanding of the values of the 
culture of which they rire a part. Our standards must relate to how 
effectively our students are growing in their ability to cope and to 
find their places in the corrmunities in which they live. We cannot jus- 
tify allov.lng students to leave school who can't read or write suffi- 
ciently to be enployed. We cannot justify permitting students to 
graduate from high school without salable skills or the development of 
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positive attitudes which enable them to secure and hold jobs and/or be 
qualified for advanced studies in the fields of their choice. This 
society cannot endure if we graduate students only to becone derelicts 
on the human rubbish heaps or to be swept up in crijne syndicates because 
they haven't "found their places^' in legitimate society. It is equally 
tragic if their families and their coinnunities have invested large sums 
of money in their educations only to see graduates become societal drop- 
outs or victims of the drug culture. Schools alone are not responsible 
for these tragedies, but we share the responsibility. It is imperative 
that schools .i^-iTX^nstrate through programs of study accountability, for 
helping all students achieve an understanding of the values of legiti- 
mate society wtiich would likely lead them to becoming constructive, 
participating citizens. 

My third recormendation for action is that a program studies 
should be as unique for each individual as is the prescription \yhich 
the physician gives to the patient vAio has health problems. Education 
should be just as personalized as health treatment. Some things can be 
done in the mass, but others cannot. The personalization of education 
is in the great tradition of the western democracies \v1iich bold every 
individual as worthy of respect as a human being, bom in the image of. 
God, with a divine spark to aspire, to achieve, to search, and to do 
good. 

Our primary mode of operation has to become clinical. ' By this I 
mean that we need increased efforts to study each individual as a dis- 
tinct human being with distinctive problans of living and maturation. 
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We need to know those elements of each person's essence \^ich are fa- 
cilitating development as well as to know those barriers which have to 
be overcane. We have to prescribe areas of study, experience and ex- 
ploration vMch enable each student to discover how he or she can ac- 
quire^the discipline, achieve the control, and find the meanings which 
will give the best chance for arriving at a state of active, involved 
fulfillment in life. The clinical approach is one which assures that 
there will be the type of conrnunication and interaction between educator 
and learner vMch helps both to concentrate upon the latter 's needs. It 
assures that teaching has becone a truly ^'helping" profession— one 
which has devised its professional approaches to best serve the interests 
and future well-being of its clients. 

I presume that sane of you will feel that I have said some Imrsh 
things. If I am wrong, I hope that you will refute them, b^^t they can 
only be refuted if you demonstrate that all the children and youth who 
are passing through your classrocms are acquiring in your schools the 
knowledge and skills necessary to cope and to find their legitimate 
places in our comunities. They can only be refuted by your dononstrat- 
ing that school hiis proven to be the place where children and youth 
learn the basic skills needed for becoming effective participants and 
helping constructively to carry on and improve the quality of life in 
their cannunities. They can only be refuted when we can guarantee that 
we have done our best with the extensive, modem educational technolo- 
gies available to us to help every child maximize his/her opportunities 
to achieve fulfillment as worthy, dignified, and capable human beings. 
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Since leaving Oregon, I have helped to manage educational programs 
throughout the world. I have visited many of the well-developed- as 
well as the emerging nations of the world. I have observed that more 
people live in ignorance and incapacity in this world than are truly 
educated and capacitated. There are more hungry, malnourished, ne- 
glected and sick children in this world than there are well-fed, 
healthy, and h^py children. I cannot think that this must be the 
inevitable destiny of the majority of the human race in this age of 
scientific enlightenment. EveryMiere, education faces the same funda-- 
mental problans — to so educate, to so prepare, to so help maturing as 
well as grown human beings that they can make their contributions, that 
they can enjoy seme of the good things of life, that they can achieve 
the desirable stages of human dignity, integrity and fulfillment which 
the founding fathers of this country declared "to be the right and 
privilege of every person. 

The world is torn by two basic philosophies, I feel. The one 
holds that human beings" are instruments of the state to serve the pur- 
poses of the iTilers of ^ the state. It is the collective that counts, 
and "What happens to each individual in his/her search for meaning and 
fulfillment is of no consequence. It is a terrible thing to see the 
degradation of the human spirit \^Mch results when conmon people are 
used only to serve the ends of those who usurp political power. Thomas 
Jefferson and the other founders of this country were certainly right 
v^en they said that the only defense against tyranny is an educated 
populace. 
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The other philosophy extends out of the Judeo-Christian and Ameri- 
can traditions of concern for the integrity of each individual human 
being. The instruments of governance are designed to serve the ends 
of helping people achieve healthy, happy, socially useful and worth- 
vrtiile lives. But the human spirit can be debased and degraded through 
neglect as well as through brutality. And no parliament, congress or 
legislature can formulate the statutes necessary to achieve that state 
of enlightenment vstiich is essential for overcoming the human and social 
pathologies that tear this nation and the world apart. Our ideals 
will be realized only through the ha.es, the churches, the informal 
agencies of society, but priinarily through our schooDs, if at all. 

The philosophy wiiich I hold to be of utmost linportance is that 
which says that schools can help people develop the capabilities to 
cope and to find meaning in their existence if these are th ^ ^rids we 
seek to achieve. Our teachers and adninistrators today have the pro- 
fessional capabilities needed to serve these ends. Our problem is 
that of making the effort and of having the will to do so. I hope that 
not only will you agree with me but that you will also assume with me 
the responsibilities for helping this dream becote a reality. 
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